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Abstract: The increasing cultural and linguistic diversity in academic settings necessitates 
greater cultured competence on the part of teachers, and enhancing the cultured 
competence of teachers requires a greater understanding of both the level of cultural 
competence among teachers and the experiences that enhance cultured competence. 
Teacher educators and pre- and in-service teachers from two geographic regions in the 
U.S. completed a cultured competence survey, and their responses were used to construct 
a cultured competence score. Cultural competence scores were higher in the Miel-Atlantic 
location them in the Mielwest location, emel the scores of participants were positively related 
to the extent of three cross-cultured experiences (speaking a foreign language, having been 
abroad, emel having friends from other cultures). ANCOVA revealed an independent effect 
for teacher group and cross-cultured experiences, but not for location. The results of this 
study highlight the importance of cross-cultured experiences in the development of cultured 
competence emel the importance to institutions of higher learning of understanding the 
cross-cultured experiences typiced of the locations from where they draw their students. 
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Introduction 

The increasing cultural and linguistic diversity among students presents a challenge for teachers 
in their efforts to ensure that each student meets the rigors of the academic world (Darling- 
Hammond & Bransford, 2005; Keengwe, 2010). Creating an inclusive learning experience for all 
students requires teaching practices that are sensitive to all learner profiles (Kumashiro, 2015). 
The expectation that all students assimilate and adjust to the American system and its values is 
now considered an obsolete and outdated practice (Taylor, Gillbom, & Ladson-Billings, 2015), 
and today’s teachers must understand their students and their cultures, develop relationships and 
connect with their students, and provide them with the educational experiences they need 
(Kumashiro, 2015). Such culturally relevant pedagogy is important to the academic success of 
students, as evidenced by a number of studies that have linked the implementation of culturally 
relevant pedagogies to increased test scores and to positive impacts on affective domains (e.g., 
motivation, interest, confidence) that are correlated with higher achievement (Aronson & 
Laughter, 2015). 

The transition from traditional classroom practices to culturally sensitive contexts that 
value students’ diverse cultural perspectives requires teachers to be culturally competent (Skepple, 
2014; Villegas & Lucas, 2002), that is, to have the skills to “function effectively across cultures” 
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(Van Dyne, Ang, & Livermore, 2009, p. 2). Culturally competent individuals exhibit . .openness 
towards other cultures, respect for different values and curiosity, knowledge of the self and the 
other, and awareness of cultural difference...” (Krajewski, 2011, p. 138). They have the desire and 
motivation to pursue opportunities for cross-cultural interactions and relationships (Ang, Van 
Dyne, Koh, Ng, Templer, Tay, & Chandrasekar, 2007). They examine closely the norms, practices, 
and values that characterize other cultures and how those cultures compare to one another 
(Crowne, 2008; Van Dyne et al., 2009; Lopes-Murphyf, 2014; McCrea & Yin, 2012). They select 
behaviors and approaches that are likely to generate healthy cross-cultural exchanges, plan 
strategies ahead of the actual cross-cultural encounter, and continuously monitor the selected 
behaviors during these interactions (Van Dyne et al., 2009; Molina, 2013). Finally, they are able 
to adjust their verbal and non-verbal behaviors appropriately in diverse cultural contexts (Crowne, 
2006; Gullekson & Tucker, 2013; Molina, 2013). 

Although cultural competence and culturally responsive teaching practices have been the 
focus of numerous studies in the past few decades (e.g., Au & Kawakami, 1994; Brown, 2007; 
Gay, 2002; Villegas & Lucas, 2002; Wlodkowski & Ginsberg, 1995), most teachers still lack the 
readiness and training necessary to create culturally inclusive classrooms (Keengwe, 2010; 
Molina, 2013; Skepple, 2014). Teachers still feel unprepared and uncomfortable to work with 
students culturally different from themselves (Aceves & Orosco, 2014; Molina, 2013), still see 
their content areas and cultural diversity as incompatible areas (Skepple, 2014), and do not know 
much about the contributions of diverse groups to their content areas (Gay, 2002; Molina, 2013). 
In a time when the American culture and schools are experiencing growing diversity, teachers 
must have a deep enough understanding of cultural differences to be able to interact successfully 
with those who do not share their same cultural values and perspectives. According to Molina 
(2013), “there is no more room for individuals to be ‘culturally encapsulated’” (p. 222), especially 
when cultural competence is one of the key factors in helping close the achievement gap still 
prevalent among diverse student groups (Cazden, 2001). 

To better understand the level of cultural competence among teachers, we conducted a 
survey to determine: 1) how teacher educators, pre-service teachers (student teachers) and in- 
service teachers in two locations rate their own cultural competence, 2) how cross-cultural 
experiences vary among teacher groups and locations, 3) whether cross-cultural experiences 
correlate with perceptions of cultural competence, and 4) the independent effects of teacher group, 
location, and cultural experience on cultural competence. 

An understanding of the level of cultural competence and cross-cultural experiences among 
these three teacher groups is important to the preparation of culturally competent teachers, as well 
as college students from other disciplines. For example, if the level of cultural competence in pre¬ 
service teachers is low, then teacher-education programs will need to ensure that future teachers 
receive training in these skills. If the same is true of in-service teachers, then both teacher- 
education programs and school districts may need to enhance training in cultural competence. If 
the cultural competence of teacher-educators is low, then cultural competence training for these 
individual may be needed so that they can appropriately model cultural competence and inclusivity 
for their students. An understanding of the relationship between cross-cultural experiences and 
cultural competence can provide insight into the types of experiences that might enhance cultural 
competence in teachers. 
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Methods 

Participants 

The participants in the study represented three groups: teacher educators, pre-service teachers in 
their final field experience (student teaching), and PK-12 in-service teachers. A sample of each of 
the three groups was obtained from two locations, one each in the Midwest and Mid-Atlantic 
regions of the United States. In both locations, teacher educators and pre-service teachers were 
from midsized, comprehensive state institutions of higher education. In the Midwest location, in- 
service teachers were from a public school division serving the midsized community in which the 
state institution was located; Mid-Atlantic in-service teachers came from several public school 
divisions in communities from the same region as, but not directly adjacent to, the state institution. 

A total of 195 individuals participated in the study. In the Midwest group, 29 (61%) of the 
47 tenure and tenure-track teacher educators responded to the survey; 20 (21.5%) of the 93 pre¬ 
service teachers responded; and 100% of the 27 PK-12 in-service teachers responded. In the Mid- 
Atlantic Group, 31 (43.7%) of the 71 tenure and tenure-track teacher educators responded to the 
survey; 51 (32.7%) of the 156 pre-service responded to the survey, and all (100%) of the 17 PK- 
12 in-service teachers participated in the survey. Sample sizes for individual statistical analysis 
were always less than 195 due to the lack of responses to some questions by some individuals. 

Instrument 

Participants were asked to complete a survey (Appendix A and B) that aimed to evaluate their 
cultural competence (Author, 2013). They responded to the 21 statements on a 5-point Likert scale 
(“fully agree” to “fully disagree”). Responses were coded such that the most extreme value (“fully 
agree” or “fully disagree”) that represented the most culturally competent response was set at 5. 
The survey included statements similar to existing validated surveys assessing cultural competence 
(Hammer, 2012; Van Dyne, Ang, Ng, Rockstuhl, Tan, & Koh, 2012), but it added statements that 
describe situations and experiences that college students and school teachers might encounter in 
their academic contexts. 

Previous administrations of the survey indicated reasonable reliability (0.77-0.80) for the 
questions on cultural competency (Lopes-Murphy, 2013). In the current study, the reliability of 
the overall instrument was reasonable (Cronbach’s alpha = 0.78) and was increased to 0.79 by 
omitting two questions (Appendix A). We summed the retained 19 questions to calculate a score 
of cultural competence. To allow comparisons with previous work and to make cultural 
competence scores more easily interpretable, we converted the scores to a percentage of the 
maximum possible score (95). 

The survey also asked questions about three types of cross-cultural experiences: second- 
language proficiency, travel or study abroad, and friendship with persons from other cultures 
(Appendices A and B). We chose the first two experiences because the literature indicates that 
these experiences are positively related to cultural competence (e.g., Crawford-Mathis, 2010; 
Crowne, 2008; Erwin & Coleman 1998; Gullekson & Tucker, 2013; MacNab, 2012; Pedersen, 
2010; Salisbury, An, & Pascarella 2013; Stebleton, Soria, & Cherney, 2013); we chose the third 
experience because of the importance of cross-cultural interactions in the development of cultural 
competence (Van Dyne et al., 2012). The questions on foreign-language proficiency and study or 
travel abroad were asked in slightly different ways in two versions of the survey; hence, we used 
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a scoring system that numerically aligned the responses for these two experiences between the two 
versions (Appendix C). We computed a cross-cultural experience score by summing the scores for 
the three types of experience and converting the score to a percentage of the maximum possible 
score (13). 

Survey Deployment 

All teacher educators and pre-service teachers from each institution were invited to respond to a 
Qualtrics survey via an email. In-service teachers received the invitation through professional 
development meetings in their schools, and those willing to participate in the study completed the 
survey either on paper (N = 30) or via Qualtrics (N =14). 

Statistical Analyses 

All statistical procedures were carried out using IBM SPSS Statistics 21. We calculated a 
Spearman rank correlation to determine whether cross-cultural experiences and cultural 
competence scores were correlated because neither variable was normally distributed (Shapiro- 
Wilks tests, cross-cultural experience score: W( 161) = .997, p = .015; cultural competence score: 
\V( 161) = .945, p < .001). To determine whether cultural experience scores differed among teacher 
groups and locations, we made separate comparisons between locations for each teacher group, 
rather than conducting a two-way ANOVA because variances were not homogeneous (Levene’s 
test, F( 5, 155) = 5.030, p < .001) and transformations failed to remove heteroscedasticity. Because 
visual inspections of means indicated an interaction between teacher group and location, we could 
not conduct a non-parametric equivalent to two-way ANOVA, as rank procedures do not correctly 
test for interactions (Fawcett & Salter, 1984). To maintain the family-wide Type I error rate at .05 
we used the sequential Bonferroni procedure (Rice, 1989). Because all p-values remained 
statistically significant after application of sequential Bonferroni procedure, we present only the 
uncorrected p-value. 

To determine the independent effects of teacher group, location, and cultural experience 
on cultural competence scores, we conducted a two-way ANCOVA, with teacher group as a fixed 
factor, location as a random factor, and the cross-cultural experience score as a covariate. The 
assumptions of normality of residuals (Shapiro-Wilks test, W(161) = .991, p = .40), and equality 
of variance between compared groups (Levene’s test, F( 5, 155) = 0.286, p = .92) were both met. 
Adding two- and three-interaction terms between the fixed factor, random factor, and covariate 
did not improve the fit of the model (F (2, 155) = 1.66, df = 7, 156, p = .12), so we fit a reduced 
model without interaction terms. 

Results 

Cultural competence scores for participants (research objective 1), expressed as a percentage of 
the highest possible score, were relatively high (mean = 78.5%, Cl = 77.2-79.8%, range = 53.7- 
94.7%). Mid-Atlantic in-service teachers exhibited the highest average score of all location-teacher 
type combinations (82.5%, Cl = 78.5-86.5%), and Midwest pre-service teachers exhibited the 
lowest average (73.0%, Cl = 69.3-76.7%) (Figure 1). Cultural competence scores were higher in 
the Mid-Atlantic location than the Midwest (Mann-Whitney test, U (1) = 3,987, p = .004, teacher 
groups combined), whereas there was no significant differences among teacher groups (Kruskal- 
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Wallis test, H( 2) = 3.09, p = .213, locations combined). 

Cross-cultural experience scores varied across locations and teacher groups (research 
objective 2), from an average score of 50.8% for Midwest in-service teachers to 84.4% for Mid- 
Atlantic teacher-educators (Figure 2). Average scores were greater for the Mid-Atlantic location 
than the Midwest location across all groups (pre-service: Mann-Whitney test, 6/(1) = 613.5, p = 
.009; in-service: Mann-Whitney test, 6/(1) = 15.0, p < .001; teacher-educators: Mann-Whitney 
test, 6/(1) = 23.9, p < .001). There was no significant difference among teacher groups for the 
Midwest location (Kruskal-Wallis test, 6/(2) = 3.96, p = .14); for the Mid-Atlantic location, the 
differences among teacher approached statistical significance (Kruskal-Wallis test, 66(2) = 5.76, 
p = .056). 




□ Midwest 

□ Mid-Atlantic 


Type of teacher 


Figure 1 . Mean cultural competence scores, as a percentage of the maximum possible score, for 
three types of teachers in two locations. Error bars represent 95% confidence intervals. 

Measures of cross-cultural experiences were positively related to cultural competence 
scores (research objective 3). All three individual measures were positively correlated with cultural 
competence scores (language proficiency: r s (170) = .20, p =.009; study or travel abroad: r s { 172) 
= .25, p = .009; friends from other cultures: r s (172)= .43, p <.00001), as was the summed score of 
cross-cultural experiences score (r s ( 161) = .39, p <.00001) (Figure 3). Sample sizes differ among 
comparisons because not all participants answered all three questions about cross-cultural 
experiences. 
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Figure 2. Average cultural experience scores, as a percentage of the maximum possible score, for 
three types of teachers in two locations. Error bars represent 95% confidence intervals. 
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Figure 3. Cultural competence scores as a function of cross-cultural experience scores. Line 
represents a linear regression. 

The ANCOVA to determine the independent effects of teacher group, location, and 
cross-cultural experiences on cultural competence (research objective 4), revealed that both 
teacher group (F(2, 156) = 3.13 p = .047) and cross-cultural experience (F( 1, 156) = 18.90, p < 
.001) were positively related to the cultural competence score, but location was not (F(l, 156) = 
.75 p = .38). Post-hoc comparisons among the three teacher groups revealed that cultural 
competence scores for in-service teachers were statistically significantly greater than those for pre¬ 
service teachers (Bonferroni correction: p = .017) (Figure 4). All other pair-wise comparisons 
were not statistically significant. 
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Figure 4. Mean cultural competence scores, as a percentage of the maximum possible score, for 
three types of teachers in two locations. Bars represent averages after adjusting for the covariate 
(cultural experience score), and error bars represent 95% confidence intervals. 

Discussion 

Our surveys revealed a positive relationship between perceptions of cultural competence and the 
extent of cross-cultural experiences. These results are consistent with other studies that document 
positive relationships between cultural competence and study or travel abroad and language 
proficiency (see Methods for references). Cultural competence scores were greater for the Mid- 
Atlantic than the Midwest location for each of the three teacher groups. These differences appeared 
to be largely due to higher cross-cultural experience scores in the Mid-Atlantic location than the 
Midwest location. When location and cross-cultural experience scores were both included in the 
statistical model along with teacher group, the cross-cultural experiences score, but not location, 
was statistically significantly related to the cultural competence score. These results suggest that 
cross-cultural experiences affect cultural competence directly, whereas the effect of location is 
indirect and mediated through the extent of cross-cultural experiences. 

One possible explanation for the differences we observed between locations in the extent 
of cross-cultural experiences could be that the two locations differ in the extent to which frequent 
interactions with individuals from diverse cultures occur. This hypothesis is supported by an 
examination of the diversity within each state in which the locations reside. Racial and ethnic 
diversity (% non-white, including Hispanic or Latino = 42.4%) and internationalization (% foreign 
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bom = 21.2%) are greater in the state of the Mid-Atlantic location than the state of the Midwest 
location (% non-white = 19.3%; % foreign bom = 4.7%) (“Census Bureau State and County Quick 
Facts,” 2015). Alternatively, the observed differences in cross-cultural experiences could be due 
to differences in the social importance placed on these experiences. 

Future research could investigate these and other potential factors; knowledge of the cause 
of the differences in cross-cultural experience scores between the two locations could help guide 
public schools and teacher-training programs in the selection of effective methods for enhancing 
the cultural competence of future teachers. The existence of differences between locations in cross- 
cultural experiences raises the possibility that teacher-training programs in some locations of the 
U.S. may need to provide more extensive training in cultural competence than other locations to 
offset baseline differences among locations in the extent of cross-cultural experiences that enhance 
cultural competence. This consideration is likely to be especially important in areas that 
historically have been less diverse but are currently experiencing rapid increases in diversity. 

The greater perception of cultural competence by in-service teachers than by pre-service 
teachers that we observed is likely due to the greater opportunities that in-service teachers have to 
engage in activities that promote cultural competence. For example, in-service teachers are likely 
to have had more opportunities to accrue interactions with individuals from diverse cultures (i.e., 
with their students and their parents) that have in-service teachers. Examination of these 
opportunities would help inform teacher-training programs as to the types of experiences that 
would enhance the cultural competence of pre-service teachers, as well as of college students in 
general. 

The major limitation to our study was the relatively low response rates to the surveys in 
some groups. The lower response rates by pre-service teachers (22-33%) and teacher-educators 
(44 -61%) open the possibility that our samples of these groups were less representative than our 
samples of in-service teachers, whose response rate was 100%. 

Conclusion 

Our results support the importance of cross-cultural experiences in shaping cultural competence 
and implicate differences among locations in the extent of these experiences as possible causes for 
differences among locations in levels of cultural competence. All of the points we have raised with 
respect to teacher-training programs are equally relevant to other groups of post-secondary 
students. As institutions of higher education seek to increase the cultural competence of their 
students, an understanding of the cross-cultural experiences that students have had, as well as those 
to which they will be exposed to during their college education, will be critical to maximizing 
gains in cultural competence. 
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Appendices 

Appendix A. Survey instrument distributed to pre-service teachers and teacher educators in the 
Midwest location. The first four questions addressed cross-cultural experiences. 

Please circle the your answer. 

1. Do you speak a foreign language? 

Yes 

No 

2. If you speak a foreign language, specify how well you speak it; otherwise, click "Non- 
Applicable" 

I just know a few words and phrases 
I can understand and make myself understood. 

I am proficient. 

Not applicable 

3. Total amount of time you have visited, lived, and/or studied in another country 

Never been abroad 
Less than 1 year 
1-3 years 

More than 3 years 

4.1 have friends from different cultures. 

Strongly agree 
Agree 

Neither agree of disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly disagree 
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Appendix A, continued. 



Fully 

agree 

Agree 

Agree to 
some 

extent 

Disagree 

Fully 

disagree 

5. People in other cultures do things the same way we do.* 






6.1 have an interest in learning about different cultures. 






7. Marriage practices are different in different cultures.* 






8. When I meet people different from me, I compare how my 
cultural identity is similar to theirs. 






9. The way we do things in my culture is better than the way 
people do things in other cultures. 






10. What people in other cultures believe is as valuable as 
what people in my culture believe. 






11. The world would be better if most cultures did things the 
same way. 






12.1 am very likely to go to an event on campus that features 
the music, dance, and art of another culture. 






13. Classroom activities that involve interaction with people 
from other cultures help a person develop cultural 
competence. 






14.1 tend to observe people different from me and reflect on 
how they make me feel. 






15.1 think of myself as a culturally competent person. 






16. Being around people from other cultures makes me 
uncomfortable. 






17. I like to tell people from other cultures about my own 
culture. 






18. When I talk to a person who does speak my language well, 

I change how I speak so they can better understand me. 






19. People in my culture have better values than people in 
other cultures. 






20.1 enjoy talking with people from different cultures. 






21. It is fair to allow students from different cultures to 
complete assignments in different ways. 






22. If I'm around people of other cultures, I try to behave like 
they do. 






23.1 find it difficult to discuss subjects with people who have 
an opinion different than I do. 






24.1 like to try foods from other cultures. 






25. We learn a lot from interacting with people who are 
different from us. 







*Question omitted in construction of cultural competence score. 
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Appendix B. Survey Instrument distributed to all others. The first three questions of this survey 
addressed cross-cultural experiences. 



Fully 

agree 

Agree 

Agree to 
some 

extent 

Disagree 

Fully 

disagree 

1.1 speak a foreign language or a language other than English. 






2.1 have traveled, lived, or studied abroad. 






3.1 have friends from different cultures. 






4. People in other cultures do things the same way we do.* 






5.1 have an interest in learning about different cultures. 






6. Marriage practices are different in different cultures.* 






7. When I meet people different from me, I compare how my 
cultural identity is similar to theirs. 






8. The way we do things in my culture is better than the way 
people do things in other cultures. 






9. What people in other cultures believe is as valuable as what 
people in my culture believe. 






10. The world would be better if most cultures did things the 
same way. 






11.1 am very likely to go to an event on campus that features 
the music, dance, and art of another culture. 






12. Classroom activities that involve interaction with people 
from other cultures help a person develop cultural 
competence. 






13.1 tend to observe people different from me and reflect on 
how they make me feel. 






14.1 think of myself as a culturally competent person. 






15. Being around people from other cultures makes me 
uncomfortable. 






16. I like to tell people from other cultures about my own 
culture. 






17. When I talk to a person who does speak my language well, 

I change how I speak so they can better understand me. 






18. People in my culture have better values than people in 
other cultures. 






19.1 enjoy talking with people from different cultures. 






20. It is fair to allow students from different cultures to 
complete assignments in different ways. 






21. If I'm around people of other cultures, I try to behave like 
they do. 






22.1 find it difficult to discuss subjects with people who have 
an opinion different than I do. 






23.1 like to try foods from other cultures. 






24. We learn a lot from interacting with people who are 
different from us. 







*Question omitted in construction of cultural competence score. 


Appendix C. Survey Questions on Cross Cultural Experiences and their Scoring. 
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Question 

Possible Responses 

Scoring of 
Response 

Pre-Service Teachers and Teacher Educators in the Midwest Location 

Do you speak a foreign 

Yes, No 

Not scored 

language? 



If you speak a foreign 

I just know a few words and phrases 

1 

language, specify how well 

I can understand and make myself understood. 

2 

you speak it; otherwise, 

I am proficient. 

3 

click "Non-Applicable" 

Not applicable 

4 

Total amount of time you 

Never been abroad 

1 

have visited, lived, and/or 

Less than 1 year 

2 

studied in another country 

1-3 years 

3 


More than 3 years 

4 

I have friends from 

Strongly agree 

5 

different cultures. 

Agree 

4 


Neither agree of disagree 

3 


Disagree 

2 


Strongly disagree 

1 

All others 


I speak a foreign language 

Strongly agree 

4 

or a language other than 

Agree 

3.25 

English. 

Neither agree of disagree 

2.5 


Disagree 

1.75 


Strongly disagree 

1 

I have traveled, lived, or 

Strongly agree 

4 

studied abroad. 

Agree 

3.25 


Neither agree of disagree 

2.5 


Disagree 

1.75 


Strongly disagree 

1 

I have friends from 

Strongly agree 

5 

different cultures. 

Agree 

4 


Neither agree of disagree 

3 


Disagree 

2 


Strongly disagree 

1 
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